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THE ART OF DRESSING AND OF BEING DRESSED; 



By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 




Flounces, Bows, and Ornaments. 

HERE is a curious likeness between the abuses 
of decoration in female attire and the accepted 
fictions of architecture and furniture. In the 
case of the two latter it has become the prac- 
tice to imitate, by way of ornament, the ap- 
pearance of the various constructed portions. 
Thus knobs and rosettes, which were origin- 
ally merely the extremities of pieces of wood jointed together, 
are often glued on for effect, though the jointing has nothing 
to do with them ; so with the scrollwork on large gilt looking- 
glasses. These were originally simply the carvings of the 
various portions of the frame. But it was found that a carved 
frame was a much more costly and troublesome affair than 
a frame with carvings; so it has become the fashion to 
fix on with needles and nails a number of those unmeaning 
''^curves and shells. The dress-makers have not been behindhand 
-'•^ith their flounces and furbelows. A fashionable lady of means 
would wear several skirts over each other, one a little shorter 
than the other ; hence the original idea of flounces, which are 
the edges of the longer skirt projecting under those of the 
shorter one. The result was a richness as well as a contrast, 
for as there was " no deception," the number of these skirts 
showed that the dress was handsome and had cost much, 
to say nothing of the effect from what might be called the 
"layers" of material. But now entered into competition those 
meaner minds who wished to produce the same effect at a cheap 
cost ; and hence it was thought that by sewing on strips of 
material equal in width to the margin of each skirt, an equally 
good result would be produced. But it was forgotten to take 
account of another element, viz., the effect of a number of skirts ; 
whereas here is now contrived a single skirt, overburdened with 
a number of rims sticking out at various angles, presenting an 
extraordinary mechanical arrangement. Thus are our fair ones 
" hooped round " as a cooper would hoop his casks. It is when 
we think of the true principle of a dress laid down as above, a 
drapery flowing down from the shoulders to the ground and 
confined at the waist, that we see how incongruous and un- 
meaning are these rings which cut the lower part of the figure, 
as it were, into slipes, and diminish the height. Very different 
and artistic are the flowing natural lines into which the drapery 
falls, and which drop parallel to the direction of the figure. 
This mode of decoration, too, is quite opposed to the treatment 
of objects of corresponding shape. A bell, for instance, or some 
object that is bell-shaped, has its ornamentation on the upper 
portion, as being the most substantial, and is less adorned at 
the edges, where it grows thinner. 

On the other hand, one might favour the sort of heavy flounce, 
or frilling, that sets off the lower edge of the "costume" skirt 
now in favour, and without infringing on the principles now laid 
down. For as this skirt is made with the rational aim of 
covering the lower limbs, and not of covering a metal cage which 
it is the function of the limbs to carry about, the border gives 
the idea of supplying strength to the edges, by the motion of 
the feet this loose material undergoing a good deal of wear and 
tear, "flappings," &c., besides being touched by the heel and 
instep. Here also is conveyed the philosophy of the "border" 
to a handkerchief or a shawl, and which people, no doubt, 
accept merely as a suitable ornament, without reflecting that the 
edge of a material requires strengthening, as being liable to 
rough contacts. 

This system of decorations that have no purpose is carried out 
all over the female dress, with the result of suggesting poverty. 
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instead of richness of detail. All these bows, furbelows, and 
trimmings, were originally the finish of some function of the 
dress, and thus represented to others details seen or unseen. 
The ornament, and the details that belonged to it, supplied a 
certain elaboration. Thils a^ row of bows down the chest was 
originally the termination of strings which tied the dress on. 
But now rows of buttons are sown on, though they button 
nothing ; braid is fixed on here, there, and everywhere, though 
its real function is to strengthen weak places. The dif- 
ference between the false and the simulated richness can be 
best shown by the instance of the cuff. The legitimate cuff is 
the extremity of the sleeve turned over, so that the sleeve can 
be shortened or lengthened at will, and it was kept in its place 
by being buttoned. There was thus a double thickness of mate- 
rial. Now the outline of the cuff is simulated by braid and 
button that have nothing to fasten. The deception is only 
revealed by there being no double thickness of the material; 
but poverty is conveyed instead of richness from there being 
what Johnson might have called " the elaboration of pretence," 
without anything to support. So we see the outline of a skirt, 
or " basque," marked out by two lines of frilling, starting from 
the waist, stretching round towards the back. Instead of the 
richness produced by one skirt over the other, there is actually 
an air of " skimpiness " and saving produced, as the frilling 
becomes an excrescence without function or meaning, and the 
material to which it is attached is doubly burdened, having its 
own legitimate frilling to support besides this " counterfeit pre- 
sentment " of a skirt. 

It would be an interesting inquiry to trace the hidden meaning 
of this craze for ornaments that have no purpose. Why, it might ' 
be asked, not have bows that are real strings tied in bows ? — real 
cuffs ? — buttons that button ? No imitation or simulation in 
dress gives the effect of the original. The contrivances for 
securing the dress — hooks and eyes, buttons, catches, and pins — 
are all in the nature of makeshifts, and from their very preca- 
riousness seem to protest in a practical way against their being 
used in such a fashion. The mechanical principle of a button 
and buttonhole is utterly false, and would not be tolerated in 
any other department, for the leverage is all working against a 
fulcrum formed of thread, which must give way. There is 
something so mean and mechanical in a row of hooks and eyes 
that care is always taken to hide them jealously from view, ■ 
besides being comparatively inefficient, as occasional burstings 
and explosions testify. Pins are equally feeble. What, then, it 
will be said, do these objections point to, since no substitute is 
offered ? To this : that there is something wrong in the system 
of dress which requires such aids ; and that a dress, inde- 
pendent of such contrivances, would be not only more practical 
but far more artistic. This may cause a smile, but it must 
be recollected that within living memory artistic dress was 
almost independent of such aids ; and if such mechanical lever- 
age must be called in it should be on a principle independent 
of all risk of tear and breakage. If it be asked. Where is 
this principle or means to be found ? we have only to point to 
the old shawl pin, which holds "like a rock," and yet cannot 
injure the fabric, or to the old buckle for the belt (now-a-days 
we have seen belts ;pinned on), and which was a handsome 
looking object. 

Every one will have noticed the peculiar effect of a frill round 
the neck, imparting a sort of graceful, "cozy" air, that is 
eminently attractive. It has become almost identified with the 
Princess of Wales, whose grace and beauty it specially sets ' 
off, as indeed it sets off nearly every one who adopts it. Its 
advantages are founded on pure aesthetic and rational grounds. 
According to the inexorable rule of the dressmaker, which insists 
on the dress being in departments, as body, skirt, &c., the 
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former is terminated at the neck in a sort of ring, the line being 
at right angles with the line of the neck, and, as it were, 
a species of decollation, thus, besides giving an air of shortness, 
forming an artificial division. Naturally there is, and should be, 
no such division, the unbroken lines of the neck flowing on 
from the shoulders and chest. The secret of the charm of the frill 
is, that it follows this line, the "pipes" being in a line with 
that of the neck ; and if it be open in front it lends still further 
the notion of grace and sinuous length. 

Again, a starched linen collar, besides bisecting the neck, has 
something harsh in it, which habit perhaps prevents us noticing. 
It is a circular white ring or bar betyeeh the face and the material 
of the dress. The theory of the collar is, of course, that it is the 
termination of a linen under-garment, turned over on the neck, so 
as to avoid being a mere edge. To be really graceful, it should 
be broad and fall in folds, as we see in the Vandyke or Vene- 
tian pictures. The folds supply bends and shadows, and where 
the material is very fine the dark material below is seen 
through, as may be noted in portraits of the Dutch burgo- 
masters. Hence the fine warm tones of the flesh are properly 
contrasted. But now see to what mechanical arrangements we 
have come. The collar is detached, and secured on by a system 
of buttons ; as from its small size it would soon become a mere 
rag or string, it is starched into a metallic-like smoothness, 
which prevents its falling into folds. There is no doubt that this 
is fatal to the effect of many a complexion, as well as to the 
tones of the neck, which are robbed of all mellowness and bril- 
liancy from contrast. Many an average face would have at least 
the charm of softness, and would certainly lose a tendency to 
"platter" shape, by being carried on, as it were, into the neck, 
now enclosed by this starch fence, sadly to its prejudice. I 
would reform the prim and trim collar which neat-minded and 
neat-handed ladies affect, and have the neck open in front, as 
we see in the portrait-photographs of Lady Dudley. This is, 
of course, only the principle. It is for those of the guild to carry it 
out, subject to conditions of convenience, and what is in each 
case more becoming. 

The Man's Dress. 

It is conceded that gentlemen's dress has no claim to merit 
of any kind. The frock-coat, the " dress," or evening-coat, the 
trousers, the waistcoat, all are unmeaning and savage. These 
garments, in cut or size, have no reference to warmth or beauty, 
or indeed to any known object. How diflBcult, for instance, it 
would be to describe a frock-coat, or explain the purpose for 
which it has been made to assume its peculiar shape ! It is 
virtually an oblong bit of cloth hung by the two arm-holes. The 
excessive meagreness and "skimpiness" of the skirt is made 
even more remarkable by the thinness of the material. When 
buttoned close to the figure, it becomes, if well cut according to 
the tailor's view, a sort of oblong tube or stove-pipe. In fact, 
the tube is the note of the Victorian era in men's dress, as the 
same idea is carried out in the hat, trousers, and sleeves. As 
already hinted, the principle of the gown is the principle that 
should govern the construction of a man's coat. But let us 
advance step by step. 

As fine cloth is the material, any arrangement that displays it 
in flat surfaces and not in folds is a wrong one. As a man re- 
quires the use of his arms more than a woman does, his sleeves 
are made so as not to interfere with the freest movement, and 
they should be narrow at the wrist ; but there is nothing to pre- 
vent a free use of the material, in the shape of folds, in the upper 
part. But, in truth, the model coat was that in use in the days 
of The School for Scandal, when there was a handsome amount 
of material used, when the waist was shown and duly marked, 
the coat being cut in, then spreading out and starting from 
the hips, down in the full fold as of a skirt. In the present 

frock," perhaps the most absurd portion is the unmeaning 
collar, continued into the lapelle in front. In these old coats 
the collar was not " buckramed " as it is now, and as indeed is 
the whole coat, but lay in easy folds, and terminated with the 
neck. In front it was so cut that, when unbuttoned, it lay in to 
the chest, not after the ambiguous attitude which the unbuttoned 



frock-coat now assumes. The collar and lapelles are too heavy 
for the skimpy material below, while the lapelle is so cut that it 
will not carry out its function of being buttoned across. The 
small collar of the old coats was a graceful ornament. It 
seemed to balance the fulness below : even the heavy cuffs of 
the sleeves were not without effect, for the edge of the sleeve 
should be of extra thickness to meet the additional liability to 
injury from its coming in contact with other objects. The 
walking-coat with the short cape on the shoulders was also 
eifective. Nowadays such an addition to a frock-coat would 
be grotesque; but it must be taken in connection with the 
mode then in use for the lower limbs— boots and knee-breeches. 
The shapelessness and thickness produced by trousers would 
make the addition at the shoulder more clumsy. In fact, 
though coat and waistcoat may pass, and might be improved 
with something more suitable, yet one despairs of the trousers. 
Nothing can be done in the way of reform so long as that 
objectionable form of garment is retained. Their very shape 
when taken off has something grotesque. In all statues and 
pictures the form of the legs and their relation to each other, 
the muscles, the lines, the varied thickness and thinness, have 
something exquisitely graceful. The act of walking, that is, of 
projecting the body alternately forward, would be in itself most 
ungraceful were each prop straight and of the same thickness 
all down; but by the shifting of the muscles, owing to each 
motion, there is a perpetual change, which becomes motion, as 
it were, within motion. This movement abolishes the idea of a 
fixed outline, and therefore suggests flexibility instead of stiff- 
ness. By the trousers, or casing, of equal thickness all the way 
to the ground, we restore the idea of stiffness and inflexibility ; 
we make the leg appear too thick for the weight carried, and 
destroy that elegant tapering which distributes and economizes 
strength. It is evident, therefore, that something of the pattern 
of stockings and knee-breeches is your true nether attire. 

But there is another view. By the present system, a number 
of bars, like those in the columns of " Bradshaw," are drawn 
across the figure, thus stunting it, — the ends of the trousers, 
those of the coat, waistcoat, hat, and the straight bow of the 
collar. This tends to make the figure squat and square. On 
the other hand, the old dress of the last century gave an effect 
of airiness and roundness ; there were no angles and corners to 
limit the eye ; everything was sinuous and curved. The flowing 
wig and collar, flowing skirt, wavy legs ; the figure stood like a 
flower in a field. 

But what shall be said of the dress or evening suit of our 
day — the amazing swallow-tail and expanse of shirt being the 
chief elements ? A jacket, with an apron behind, might be the 
analysis of the garment. Each department is as " skimpy" as 
it can well be made. The folds into which black cloth would 
fall are as effective as those of any other material, and it would 
be light and cool under such conditions, were the buckram and 
lining removed. The "' tail " evidently is the remnant of the 
original day-coat, the skirt being turned back and buttoned 
behind ; it then seemed less cumbrous to cut away the turned- 
back portion altogether. It may be doubted whether black cloth 
be at all suited as a material for evening dress, and perhaps a 
more abundant use of the material than now obtains would have 
a heavy effect. Rich silks and subdued colours are more suitable. 
Any one who has seen Mr. Irving dance his minuet in the 
Belle's Stratagem, will have seen a matchless evening-dress. 
Then for the shirt front. The idea of a great triangle of glaring 
and glazed white, ruled off mathematically and let into the 
front of the figure, seems ridiculous and unaccountable. We 
are accustomed to it, and do not note how the violent contrast of 
the black and white affects the tone of the face. As we have 
shown, starching is unsuited to linen ; and is, indeed, the idea of 
enamelling the stuff and making it metallic, as it were. This 
glare of white darkens and muddies the skin. Even the shadows 
and recesses made by folds would give a relief, and within 
living memory " the frill " was displayed at dinners and parties 
of high state. "Fine linen" is a delicate and beautiful fabric, 
and it is conceivable that there would be many ways of dis- 
playing it without thickening it with a stiff paste. How absurd. 
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too, when we come to think of it seriously, are the sacred two 
buttons affixed on the spine, emphasizing as it were the small of 
the back ! These things are purposeless ; they button nothing. 
They were, of course, originally intended to secure the skirt 
when turned back ; but, as will be seen in the old coats, their 
place was much lower, and more apart from each other on the 
hips. It is a pity that the cloak should have gone out ; it was a 
dignified as well as a comfortable garment, and its folds were 
truly classical. One of the most beautiful and justly-proportioned 
dresses is that of a Catholic bishop, with its graceful cape on 
the shoulders, and flowing soutane, which suits every one, of 
whatever height or age. It is curious to think that no one looks 
picturesque or anything beyond prosaic in the prevailing dress. 
On the other hand we find that anything in the shape- of a 
uniform, be it that of soldier, railway-guard, or policeman, is 
more or less "set off." In the ranks of the army there is a 
large amount of ugly men, who would look their worst in their 
ordinary clothes, yet who, in uniform, acquire a certain dignity. 
The reason is that, in this dress, the figure and its movements 



are allowed to assert themselves. Were the uniform well- 
devised this would be still more conspicuous. The dress of an 
officer in the Guards, with the top-heavy bearskin and skimpy 
tunic, the " single breast," with the row of enormous buttons, 
is quite a false principle. The true uniform should be a coat, 
double-breasted, with skirts down to the knee, to be looped back 
when necessary. The trousers, it is admitted, are quite unsuited 
for marching ; yet, instead of abolishing this form of garment, 
there is a series of trifling makeshifts — a shoe and a short 
gaiter, with the trousers tucked in, after some extraordinary 
fashion. The Prussian great-coat, on the other hand, is 
durable and full of "expression." The unmeaning stripes 
of tape and imitations of lapelles and buttons which cover 
the soldier's coat should be got rid of. 

The most correctly dressed people are the children, the little 
girls notably, simply because good sense and a wish to be saved 
from trouble here obtain. A little girl, with her long thick 
stockings and short petticoats, hat, cloak, and hood, all devised 
to be useful, is always effective. 



THE FORESHADOWINGS OF THE SALON. 




HE artists are now vigorously engaged in prepa- 
ring their contributions for the exhibitions of the 
coming spring. Of the two, I think that the 
Salott will be the most favoured. The painters 
shrink from coming into competition with the 
mass of other attractions that will be presented 
in the vast building on the Champ de Mars. 
The question relative to the painting of the ' Apotheosis of M. 
Thiers ' has not yet been definitely settled. As has already been 
reported, MM. Vibert and Detaille had agreed to treat the sub- 
ject en collaboration, whereupon M. Meissonier declared that he 
and he alone was entitled to paint that picture ; that he had taken 
a sketch of the dead statesman with a view to the painting of the 
Apotheosis, and that the subject belonged to him by right. There- 
upon M. Detaille, who is the favourite pupil and personal friend of 
M. Meissonier, abandoned the subject altogether ; but not so M. 
Vibert. Having adopted the idea, he means to carry it out. His 
work, which has been scarcely begun as yet, represents the dead 
body of M. Thiers lying upon a couch, with France lamenting 
at the head, and the Muse of History at the foot. A dim and 
as yet barely suggested mass of figures in the background re- 
call the principal events in his career, and the leading person- 
ages in his different histories. This picture, which is but scarcely 
commenced, will differ widely from anything that M. Vibert has 
as yet undertaken. It is of gigantic dimensions, the principal 
figures being of life-size ; and how such a theme, treated on such a 
scale, will suit his dainty and epigrammatic pencil remains to be 
proved. Allegorical pictures are usually artistic mistakes. More 
force and pathos would have hung around a simple representation 
of the dead statesman as he lay at rest than can be infused into 
this laboured and gigantic work. 

M. Meissonier, on the contrary, notwithstanding his indignant 
reclamation of the subject, is not engaged in painting the ' Apothe- 
osis of M. Thiers.' He is at present at work on a picture which 
he intends as a companion to his ' Battle of Friedland ; ' wherein 
the charge of the cuirassiers, sweeping across the foreground, all 
movement, fire, and wild enthusiasm, formed the principal feature. 
In this new work he has again painted the cuirassiers of the Em- 
pire, but this time drawn up in line, immoveable, and awaiting the 
order for action. It is early morning, and the pale gleams of dawn 
light up those set, heroic countenances, those resolute and un- 
swerving forms. There is something in this moment of impres- 
sive inaction, this pause before the rush and whirl and carnage of 
the battle, that is singularly striking, and that lends itself better to 
forcible representation than did the fiery sweep of the horsemen 
in the earlier picture. It is needless to speak of the minute accu- 
racy of the costumes, or the wonderful power wherewith the 
horses are delineated. To say that the picture is by Meissonier is 



simply to state that on such points it has approached as near to 
perfection as modern Art can hope to come. 

The studio of Jules Lefebvre is at this moment an interesting 
spot to visit, his great work for the coming spring being now so 
far advanced that a full idea of its merits can be obtained, though 
it is still far from being finished. Never has that essentially chaste 
and poetic talent been happier in its choice of a subject. The pic- 
ture, which is of very large dimensions, all the figures being of life- 
size, represents Diana and her nymphs surprised by Actaeon at 
their bath. The theme is one that has been often treated, but 
never with more force, delicacy, and poetic grace, than now. The 
stream in which the fair bathers were disporting themselves flows 
from a cavern in a rock which rises at one side. Erect in the 
midst of the terrified group, in front of the rock, stands the angry 
goddess, with a graceful gesture of alarmed modesty concealing 
her bust with both hands. Her head, turned over her shoulder, 
presents her exquisite profile to the spectator, while from beneath 
her bent brow she casts a glance of indignation on the unseen 
Actason. There is no terror in her expression, or in her gesture, 
but her eyes wear the fatal look of an outraged goddess, who 
knows that she has the power as well as the will to punish this rash 
intruder on her privacy. Nothing can be imagined more beautiful 
than the full-length figure of Diana, relieved against the cool 
greys and dusky shadows of the rocky background. She is, in- 
deed, a daughter of the gods, " divinely tall and most divinely fair." 
She does not possess the full outlines and voluptuous proportions 
of a Venus — she is essentially the virgin goddess, clothed in eter- 
nal youth, with all of girlhood's slender grace about her. Per- 
haps in these respects she is less the Diana of the Romans than 
of the Greeks, less the " huntress fair and free " than the celestial 
Artemis. Her startled nymphs, all lovely young creatures in the 
first blush of girlhood, are clustered around her in affright. One 
of extreme youthfulness, a child almost in aspect, cowers behind 
her to conceal herself. Another, with red-gold hair, kneels at her 
feet, a fold of vivid purple drapery trailing across her form. To 
the left of the spectator two of the attendant nymphs, springing 
from the pool, are in the act of hurrying towards their mistress to 
cover her with the folds of a yellow mantle that they bear, unheed- 
ing their own exposed condition in their desire to shelter her divine 
form from a profaning glance. This secondaiy group is very beau- 
tiful. One of the nymphs, who stands mid-leg deep in the stream, 
has her head turned away ; she is a brunette, and the warm rosi- 
ness of her flesh shows with exquisite effect through a loose tunic 
of pale, transparent grey. The other is a blonde ; her head, with 
its masses of golden hair, is as yet unfinished, and the paler rose- 
tints of her undraped form contrast wonderfully with the richer 
colouring of her companion. Her beautiful torso is well-nigh 
completed, and nothing can be imagined more charming than her 



